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Three Unexcelled Se 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic | 
Two-Book Edition Three-Book Edition 
HESE books supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now being demanded of 
our schools. They interweave the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play 
and work. They reflect actual conditions in modern life by grouping their 
problems around a common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and 
girls to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 





Overton’s Hygiene Series—Revised 


Personal Hygiene General Hygiene i 
By Frank Overron, M.D., Dr.P.H., Sc.D. 

Author of ‘‘Applied Physiology,’’ Sanitary Supervisor : 

New York State Department of Health. 

; ies books present the latest scientific information concerning the building 
up, of the health of the individual and the improving of his living conditions. 
They also give training for correct health habits and set forth interesting and 
effective “health chores” for the pupil’s daily practice. The language is simple ie 
and direct; the pictures numerous and very largely new. These books meet the 
demands of modern courses of study. They are the fruits of the author’s experi- 
ence who, as a physician and a public health officer, has had wide experience in in 
explaining the necessary rules of health and in bettering community life. in 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography— Revised 


In two and four-book editions. Teachers’ Manual 


 aeatlel the most searching pedagogical tests and the most exacting require- 

ments of the schoolroom. Devote special attention to industrial life and to 

the latest post-war information. No other geographies are written in such an in- 

teresting style and no others have such graphic maps and pictures. 

pany They present a sane, helpful combination of logical subject matter and correct | 
pedagogic approach; they hold fast to the good “old” and add to it the 

progressive “new”; and they fuse many factors for the successful teaching of 
geography without stressing any one as a universal panacea. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yotk Cisianet Chicago 7 Boston Atlanta 
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Habit Overcomes Habit 


To overcome bad language habits, combat 
the undesirable automatic process with 
the desirable automatic process—while 
the mind is plastic. 


| 


Essential Language Habits 
By CHARTERS, BETZ and COWAN 


contains more games, drills, and exercises 
for the fixation of correct language habits 
than any other series. Every one of these 
games and drills has been tested by actual 
classroom use. 


Every topic of language and grammar in 
the series is of use in correcting and 


improving speech, 


A three-book series for grades three to eight 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago § San Francisco 











INDIVIDUAL SPELLER 


By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Ill, 


A speller on a new plan, made up from 
careful study of published investigations 
supplemented by the author’s own research. 


It is designed to be used with either the 
usual method of class instruction or a 
system of individual instruction. It 
economizes the pupils’ time and allows 
each child to progress at his own rate. 


Each pupil has in his own book what 
amounts to an individual list, and there 
is an ingenuous plan for checking review 
work. The method of testing and study 
has been tried out for several years and 
has produced exceedingly good results. 


Price 32 cents 


we 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 














D. C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 


Maniy—Bailey—Rickert 
Lessons in English 
Provides for supervised study, projects, 
training in conduct and citizenship, and 
for success in oral and written English. 
Watson and White’s 
Modern Arithmetics 


Are now equipped with Munro’s Stand- 
ardized Tests. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


A choice selection from the best work 
of modern American and English authors. 
Two books for Junior High School age. 


Hart’s 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Book III of this valuable series is now 
ready. 





D. C. HEATH ©& 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Bourne and Benton’s 
Story of America and Great 
Americans 
A new book for the fifth grade. Inspir- 


ing biography, simple style, and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Cuzzort— Trask 
Health Series 


A complete course in physiology, hygiene, 
and sanitation for elementary schools. 


Buhlig’s Junior English 


A three-book series on the project plan. 
Emphasis upon minimum essentials, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and an abundance of 
interesting material for practice. 


CO., Publishers 


Dallas San Francisco London 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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A MOVIE TOWN MEETING 

Falmouth, Massachusetts, had a record- 
breaking town meeting on December 5, 1923. 
Falmouth schools were liable to be closed for 
lack of $4,607.80. 

The selectmen of the town called a special 
town meeting for the evening of December 5, 
1923, to appropriate the amount needed. It 
Was necessary to have two hundred voters for 
a quorum. Only eighty voters responded. 
Arthur Underwood, chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen, was up-to-date. He suggested 
that the Elizabeth Moving Picture Theatre was 
the place to hold a town meeting in the inter- 
est of the schools. 

The faithful eighty voted to adjourn the 
town meeting to the moving picture theatre, 
and they duly filed over to the theatre, bought 
tickets, and marched in in the’ midst of a 
comedy reel. 

When the comedy reel was reeled through 
the lights were flashed on, with Chairman 
Arthur Underwood on the stage. 

He declared it an adjourned town meeting, 
and read the warrant calling for the appropri- 
ation. One of the faithful eighty moved that 
the $4,607.80 be appropriated for the schools 
as asked by the selectmen. There were about 
400 legal voters in the audience in addition to 
the faithful eighty, and with a shout they 
voted the $4,607.80 unanimously. 





Chairman Underwood declared the vote car- 
ried. One of the faithful eighty moved a vote 
of thanks to Manager I. H. Robbins of the 
Elizabeth Moving Picture Theatre, for provid- 
ing an impromptu town hall. 

The audience shouted a vociferous “ Yaa,” 


and the chairman declared it carried, and 
appropriately thanked Mr. Robbins. 
One of the not-eighty moved that the 


special town meeting do now adjourn and 
another appropriate comedy reel be put on. 

This was voted with a vengeance, and 
Chairman Underwood declared the special town 
meeting adjourned. 
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WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 


The New Hampshire Grange has condemned 
the State Board of Education and its present 
policies and practices in relation to the conduct 
of the public schools in farming communities. 
A resolution was adopted denouncing the idea 
of improving the rural schools by centralization 
and alleged bureaucratic methods. The Grange 
favors educating the children in the old- 
fashioned way, near the farms, instead of cart- 
ing them into central points for supervised 
education en masse. 

This means one of two things, no decent 
schools for their children or taxes far beyond 
the cost of consolidation. Of course, children 
can be fairly well educated near home if the 
taxpayers will give every near-home school the 
equipment of a consolidated school. This 
would mean about ten times the cost of one 
consolidated school. 

We are sure that the parents in New Hamp- 
shire will never consent to have their boys and 
girls educated fifty years behind the times. 
Not one enterprising family in the Granite 
State will stay in a community that has a 
school that is even twenty years out-of-date. 

There is not an enterprising family in New 
Hampshire that has a conveyance twenty years 
out of date, to say nothing of 
flivver of 1915 vintage. 

We have known New Hampshire intimately: 
for half a century, and we have been exceed- 
ingly proud of the state in the last five years, 
when for the first time in thirty years the 
state is a leader among the states in the 
character of the rural schools. 

Watch New Hampshire signal “Stop” or 
> 
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“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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We hear a reasonable number of high speed 
after-dinner speeches, but rarely do we hear 
anything approaching the high water mark of 
the after-dinner speaking at the dinner at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, at the genuinely famous 
Conference on Teacher Training in the United 
States as arranged by President L. N. Hines. 

Of the conference we have had much to say, 
and we are using one address each week, but 
the after-dinner speaking deserves special men- 
tion. 

Ernest L. Silver, Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
State Normal School, gave highly interesting 
facts about the work of Samuel Read Hall in 
his Teachers’ Seminary at Plymouth, 1838-39 
and 740. 

Dr. Marquis, president of the State College 
at Denton, Texas, connected Texas and In- 
diana through the cowboy songs of Sam Bass 
of Indiana, whose Texas rhymes are on the 
lips of all native Texans and cowboys. 

Then the fun began. William F. Russell did 
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a real after-dinner stunt which was genuinely 
new because he brought it direct from 
China. 

Then Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue 
University, scintillated without giving us a 
chance to catch our breath between uproarious 
laughs. Everything was born out of the 
occasion; nothing could have been used before, 
nothing can ever be used again, and no one 
else can ever use any of it, but it will live 
indefinitely in the better digestions and richer 
comradeship of all of. us. 

It was a good time to adjourn, but every- 
one was grateful that we did not leave until 
President Mackintosh of Wabash College, in a 
three-minute speech, capped the climax of post- 
prandial festivities. It was all so speedy, so 
surprising that no one had a chance or dis- 
position to smile even till he was through, and 
then, then we let ourselves loose with appre- 
ciative recognition of a real classic in after- 
dinner festivities. 


, 
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The Journal of Education takes no part in 
the discussion of the case of Miss Lucile, Nicol, 
whose election as district superintendent of 
New York City attracts much attention, and 
in which some vital professional interests 
appear to be at stake. 

It takes vastly more restraint, yes, more 
courage, not to enter into the discussion than 
it would to “write with a vengeance,” and 
there was a time when we did “strike the 
line hard,” but we have come to believe that 
there is a place for a magazine that is not 
controversial within the profession. 

When it comes to an educational issue be- 
tween the schools, the teachers, the children and 
anti-school, anti-teacher, anti-children forces we 
are ready to do everything in our power on 
the platform or in the editorial page. 

In the case of Miss Lucile Nicol it was 
primarily a difference of opinion, apparently, 


THE MISS NICOL CASE 


between members of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, a question within the Board of Superin- 
tendents, after which it became a question of 
law. It was at the most a case within the 
city of New York, and the limitations of time 
and space never warrant us in overdcing 
ettention to disturbances within the profes- 
sion in any city. 

Our faith is supreme in the ultimate out- 
come of every conflict where there is a funda- 
mental principle of right and wrong. There 
are always persons whose business it is to 
fight for a principle to the finish, and we have 
rarely seen any good come from the inability 
of other people to mind their own business. 

There are people whose business appears to 
be not to mind their own business. There is 
no likelihood of a scarcity of such people if 
we prefer to try to mind our own professional 
business, 
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THE MARYLAND ACHIEVEMENT 


In these days of educational achievements 
Maryland has set a fast pace of progress under 
the masterful and courageous leadership of 
Albert S. Cook and his co-workers. 

In both administrative and _ professional 
supervision Mr. Cook attracted national atten- 
tion as superintendent of Baltimore county, 
and locally he challenged the admiration of 
enterprising men in civic, industrial and com- 
mercial activities. 

It was a time when Baltimore was aspiring 
to return to old-time prominence in municipal 
affairs and all the better elements in the city 
rallied to the support of Mr. Cook’s educa- 
tional. program for the county. It was the 


remarkable success of this county program 
that gave him the opportunity to lead the 
state to unprecedented heights. 

One of the most profitable professional 
weeks in recent times we spent in Hagers- 
town and the rest of Washington county with 
Superintendent B. J. Grimes, and every day in 
every place I felt the impulse Mr. Cook was 
giving every nook and corner of the state. 
What radio power has done in magnifying 


wireless telegraphy, Mr. Cook’s noble profes- 
sional influence has done for all phases of edu- 
cational functioning in Maryland from the 


mountains to the sea. 
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WHOLESOME INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis is especially wholesome civically 
and educationally. No other large city in the 
North has a native population of ninety-two 
per cent.. That fact means much. It accounts 
in large measure for the strength of any one 
hundred per cent. Americanism crusade. 

The claim to wholesomeness rests largely 
upon the fact that the schools are in no wise 
involved in any Americanism crusade. 

This present wholesomeness is due in no 
small degree to the poise and commanding 
leadership of the superintendent, E. U. Graff, 
who has carried the administration safely 
through some threatening weather without for 
one moment sacrificing his progressive con- 
victions. 

Of course much has come from inheritance. 
No city has had a better group of superin- 
tendents for as many years as Indianapolis has 
had, especially in the leadership of Tarbell, 
Jones and Kendall, each of whom gave the 
city such a reputation that they attained the 
fame that carried them to Providence, Cleve- 
land, and the state commissionership of New 
Jersey. 

These three men especially developed a pro- 
fessional personality that was never jarred in 
going from one administration to another, so 
that the schools deserved to win the reputa- 
tion in Dr. J. M. Rice’s day of being the best 
of any city in the country. 

While Goss and Collicott had not the time or 
opportunity to make the same national im- 
pression, Mr. Collicott’s eminent previous suc- 
cess in Tacoma and subsequent success in 
Columbus make it evident that he did more for 
Indianapolis schools than could be demon- 
strated in the time he served the city. 

By the by, referring to “Interesting Memo- 
ries” I had the unusual satisfaction of telling 
Mr. Collicott of his election at Indianapolis 
more than twelve hours before he knew of it 
otherwise. The official notice was sent him 


by night letter telegram, which reached him in 
the morning, while I had a fast message. I 
was to lecture that evening in Tacoma, and 
was at dinner with Mr. Collicott when my tele- 
gram came. 

Indianapolis has been an exceptionally inter- 
esting city from the time when the committee 
to locate a capital city went into a black wal- 
nut forest and cut out a central circle, and felted 
the massive timber that opened vistas north 
and south, and east and west. 

My interest in Indianapolis is heightened by 
the fact that I spent four months in that 
black walnut forest fifty-nine years ago. 

No other city has had the same commanding 
state influence that Indianapolis has had. 

Columbus might have paralleled it but for 
the fact that Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh made it impossible. 

New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Detroit, Denver have 
stirred up an out-in-the-state opposition which 
has been anything but wholesome. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, Memphis and Chat- 
tanooga, Dallas and Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio and El] Paso, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Spokane have jealousies 
which make the dominance of any one of them 
impossible. 

Indianapolis has always had the big men of 
the state, like President Harrison, Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks and Governor Morton, and 
famous literary men like Mark Twain, and 
above all other advantages Indianapolis has 
always had daily papers far more able than 
the size of the city would warrant. 

All these conditions make it comparatively 
easy to have schools and teachers, superin- 
tendents and supervisors, with the current all 
set for success, 
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WHAT DO YOU MARK WHEN YOU MARK? 


George F. Hall, Grantwood, N. J., is a crack 
marksman when it come to hitting the bull’s- 
eye in a pedagogical target. For one of his 
Friday afternoon teachers’ conferences he pro- 
posed this pointed topic: “ What Do You Mark 
When You Mark?” Here is his suggestive 
outline upon which the teachers spoke frankly, 
sometimes in confession and sometimes as cru- 
saders :-— 

A teacher receives a class of forty at the 
beginning of the term. The pupils are well 
graded and conform to the normal curve of 
distribution in general intelligence and 
achievement. 

1, What should be expected of the class at the 
end of each six-week period? 
2. Should one expect to find the class con- 


forming to the normal curve of distribution 
during the entire term? 

3. If not, what factors would cause a change? 

4. What conclusion should a teacher draw if 
he or she finds a decided change in the 
curve? 

5. Should the marks for every test be exam- 
ined by the teacher and compared with the 
normal curve of distribution? 

6. (a) If the results of a test should show a 
large number of high marks what 
would be the most logical conclusion? 
What, if a large number of low marks? 

(b) Should these results be accepted as a 
fair measure of pupil achievement and 
teaching ability? 

(c) If it is not fair to accept them as such 
what should be done with them? 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


“4 FRIEND OF THE EDITOR” 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 
Philadelphia, December 26, 27, 28, was an un- 
usually brilliant one. With a membership of 
50,000—two or three times as large as any 
other state association—the annual meetings 
always bring together a host of notable school 
men and women. The program arranged by 
President Davidson was very strong—topics of 
Teal educational importance were discussed by 
people who really knew what they were talk- 
ing about. 

But while the general and sectional sessions 
were the main interest, this particular meeting 
Was outstanding in the elaborate provision 
made for entertainment, and in tremendously 
extensive and impressive exhibits made by the 
Philadelphia schools. These filled the great 
Central High School and the William Penn 
High School buildings, and covered every pos- 
sible phase of educational work—from the work 
of safety patrols on the streets to the teaching 
of English to newly arrived immigrants. On 
the social side there were certainly not fewer 
than forty luncheons and dinners of various 
groups. The Philadelphia teachers gave a 
beautiful reception and dance at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on the opening night, and on Thurs- 


day afternoon surpassed anything ever before 
attempted at a state or national meeting by 
giving to out-of-town members of the associa- 
tion a complimentary concert by the wonderful 


Philadelphia orchestra. The Academy of 
Music, the home of the orchestra, was filled by 
four thousand guests, and the orchestra itself 
seemed to feel the inspiration of the occasion, 
for though the writer heard this same organi- 
zation play the same symphony only five days 
before he can say it outdid itself on this par- 
ticular occasion. Stokowski asked for every- 
thing his hundred artists had, and the artists 
gave him all he called for. The second move- 
ment in the Symphony in E minor was so mar- 
velously played that it seemed impossible it 
was done by humans. It gave force to the 
statement of a music lover that this orchestra 
is the world’s finest musical organization. 
When one knows how nearly impossible it is 
for any but subscribers to get a seat at the 
regular concerts and the enormous effort and 
expense of securing a special performance, the 
extent of the Philadelphia teachers’ efforts is 
the more appreciated. 

The Pennsylvania Bookmen’s Association 
took a large part in the entertainments, and 
it was one of their efforts that proved to be 
the outstanding feature of the whole meeting. 
As a starter they gave a large and very succes- 
ful luncheon to three hundred guests on the 
Adelphia roof on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
night a most brilliant dinner at the Bellevue- 
Stratford in honor of Dr. J. George Becht, the 


new state superintendent of public instruction, 
and of the man who, in their judgment, had done 
more for education than any other one person 
in America, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of this 
journal, speaker, writer, worker, and delight- 
ful friend. Several hundred of the leading 
school people of this and adjoining states 
gathered to do honor to these two men. In 
addition to the guests of honor there sat at 
the guest table the president of the 
University, the city superintendent of 
Philadelphia, the president and_ vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
sation, the state superintendents of Delaware 
and West Virginia, the president of Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association, the president of 
the National Education Association, the presi- 
dent of Pennington Seminary, representing 
New Jersey; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, that veteran 
in Pennsylvania education, now approaching 
the age of ninety; Dr. E. J. Cattell, Philadel- 
phia’s_ official diner-out and_ after-dinner 
speaker, who had already that same day 
attended nine separate luncheons and dinners; 
and the president of the Bookmen’s Associa- 
tion, who presided. John C. Diehl, superin- 
tendent of Erie schools, was master of the 
revels, and conducted with great spirit the 
congregational singing as well as the specially 
prepared song hits of a splendid professional 
quartet. The warmth of the greeting as Dr. 
Becht rose to acknowledge the tribute to him 
must have impressed the out-of-state guests 
that every educational interest is back 
of him, and that all accept him as their leader 
in full confidence that he is worthy of the 
honor; and furthermore, it emphasized the fact 
that every Pennsylvanian knows that J. George 
Becht had no part in the miserable display of 
evasion and sidestepping of a weak, juvenile 
governor, but that he accepted the post at such 
hands only from a sense of duty to the schools 
which he had served so notably for so many 
years. 

It was natural that Pennsylvania school peo- 
ple should gather to honor one of their fellow 
workers, now their chief, but it was a tremend- 
ous tribute to unselfish labor when they went 
to Massachusetts to bring to their board a 
man to whom they desired to express their 
debt and love. In a graceful brief talk Dr. 
Winship gave a review of educational progress 
as he had seen it, never once intimating that 
he had even a small part in shaping and guid- 
ing it. After he had finished and settled back 
with that well-known air of one who had to 
do something and had done it, Dr. Becht 
startled everyone by rising unannounced. Dr. 
Becht never hunts a chance to broadcast, as is 
the common present-day fashion, and, indeed, 
never can be induced to talk unless he has 
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something worth while to say. This time he 
surely did, for in a few pleasant phrases he’ 
called upon Dr. Winship to accept as a slight 
token of education’s debt, a beautiful gold 
watch suitably engraved. Few have ever seen 
Dr. Winship at a loss for words, but here he 
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had no words of his own, and could only repeat 
a verse from another source. Later, in the 
lobby of the hotel, he told the writer his happi- 
ness, but characteristically insisted it was en- 


tirely unmerited. Some there be who think 
otherwise. 





ELEMENTS HOSTILE TO THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


[Address by President John R. Kirk, at a Centennial Celebration of Teacher Training in the United States, 


Terre Haute, Indiana, December 7, 1923.] 


Teachers colleges are of many types. They 
vary from the miniature junior college depart- 
ment in middle-sized cities to the vast aggre- 
gation of forces that we call Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

The outstanding type is the state teachers 
college, product of rapid action during one 
decade. It is unique in educational history. It 
is largely spontaneous. It is unlooked for out- 
come in contest between its friends and its 
foes. Its predecessor was the old type normal 
school, result of brief and hurried observations 
in Germany by Horace Mann eighty odd years 
ago. 
But hostilities are not suspended. In some 
states the hostile elements are still able to 
retard and obstruct the evolution of the two- 
year normal school into the efficient senior 
college for teachers. 

There was a very virile and active university 
president. He was hostile to the normal 
schools of his state. In the heat of combat he 
voiced the fundamental fact. He said: “ The 
preparation of a professional teacher except in 
connection with a college of liberal arts is 
unthinkable.” But he built wiser than he knew. 
He had in mind an all-inclusive university, 
itself the controlling centre, and a dozen dis- 
tributed colleges and feeders. The centralized 
power of his ideal university was to deter- 
mine all policies, distribute all compensations 
and control all investments. It was what he 
said that took effect and not what he sought. 
His utterance became a slogan for the teachers 
college. His dictum is accepted. Preparation 
of professional teachers except in connection 
with a college of liberal arts is unthinkable. 
Nobody now desires to think the unthinkable. 

Speaking more definitely, the organized 
teachers college has its basic idea in sound 
scholarship as the foundation for the function- 
ing of studies in education. It is therefore a 
combination of college of liberal arts and col- 
lege of education closely interrelated. 

But there is a third integral factor in the 
teachers college. It has varying names and 
many forms. Its highest type is probably the 
demonstration school in form of several hun- 
dred children typifying village school or con- 
solidated schoo] with kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior high school and senior high 
school, whereby the best procedures in public 
school education may be discovered and put 
into operation by college bred classroom 








teachers on duty in each room all the hours of © 
every day—the purpose being to furnish the 
best possible laboratory of observation and 
study for all intending teachers. 

The state teachers college prepares teachers 
for the public schools from kindergarten to 
senior high school inclusive. It provides for 
natural differentiation of talents as _ talents 
develop. It undertakes to bring up the ele- 
mentary school teacher and the high school 
teacher side by side in equal social status and 
equal professional expectancy—their later 
studies varying as widely as their individual 
needs, tastes and capabilities. 

The hostile elements would prematurely, 
arbitrarily and conventionally differentiate the 
candidates for the teaching profession by com- 
pelling them as entering freshmen to choose 
between elementary school teaching and high 
school teaching before their capabilities are 
known by themselves or their teachers. 

But premature differentiation is the begin- 
ning of caste. It sends the intending elemen- 
tary teachers into the two-year normal school 
to commingle by themselves; it forces the filling 
of their minds unduly with dogmas of peda- 
gogics; it gets them hastily installed in 
elementary schools where meagre income is 
likely to keep most of them for the remainder 
of their lives in condition of arrested develop- 
ment. 

The hostile elements have no fear of a caste 
system. They desire to gather into the col- 
leges under their control the prematurely dif- 
ferentiated would-be high school teachers who 
at graduation may secure well salaried posi- 
tions in high schools with opportunity for 
rapid advancement, thereby widening the gap 
between themselves and those in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The history of American education is in 
the making. In the days of Horace Mann 
there was little or no college sentiment that 
wasn’t hostile to the professional preparation 
of teachers. Even now there is reason to fear 
that many college faculties do not take seri- 
ously the professional preparation of their own 
members. 

The normal schools of twenty years ago 
were weak and ill supported. In many states 
they were repressed by hostile higher education 
institutions. But they represented struggle and 
yearnings of the people at large. They served 
the common people of the democracy, the people 
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with wishes and hopes and yet inadequate 
power of definite self-expression. But develop- 
ment has come. In spite of limited scholarship 
in the old order of normal schools the elemen- 
tary teachers that they produced for our coun- 
try were better teachers than the high school 
teachers that the colleges produced and better 
teachers than the typical college professors., 
They became a deep-seated practical reality in 
the consciousness of the people that had chil- 
dren, the people that wanted an educated 
America, and the people that now want better 
teachers. 

But the hostile elements, though they wage 
a losing warfare, still struggle to hold their 
grip on some of the states through centraliza- 
tion of political and educational control. They 
still believe that a partially educated person 
is good enough to teach the children up to and 
including the last day of the elementary 
school. They think that a college graduate is 
necessary to teach children on the first day 
in high school whether such college graduate 
has professional preparation or not. 

The earliest open attack upon that Procrus- 
tean conception of centralized higher education 
control was when some one in the Council of 
the National Education Association mentioned 
that if any teacher needed a college education 
and the initiative and versatility supposed to be 
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develop the ethics of a square deal for the 
people at large. 

The standard colleges and the universities 
have not at any time met the demand or the 
needs for scholarly professional teachers. They 
can not do it. Some of them recognize the 
fact and in a very cosmopolitan way endorse 
the .teachers' college movement as_ the 
natural and permanent means of insuring an 
unfailing supply of professional teachers for 
all the public schools. 

The more we study and observe the acts and 
the more we try out the products of the 
teacher producing institutions, the more cer- 
tainly the enlightened intelligence of the 
people settles down to the support of many 
teachers colleges on separate and independent 
state foundations; and we shall not have to 
wait long to see the great cities and all the 
cities transforming their junior colleges into 
senior colleges for teachers and for all other 
professions and occupations. 

Ultimately the university will cease to have 
or to control undergraduate colleges. Those 
institutions of all types will respond to state 
and community needs as freely as high schools 
do now. Then the universities will become 
the organized integrations of the graduate col- 
leges of our democracy. They will be aggre- 

















—George Humphrey. 





A normal man is the master of his rules of conduct, the neurotic is their slave. | 














acquired through a college education, that per- 
son was the teacher in the sixth grade and the 
other elementary school grades. But it soon 
began to be seen that just such qualities as 
came with college education and professional 
preparation combined bore fruit in the kinder- 
garten and in the primary school. 

That wasn’t so many years ago, barely 
twenty. But ideas need time to penetrate even 
where consciousness is receptive. It was less 
than ten years ago that the initial practical 
movement had inception through teachers col- 
leges in Cedar Falls, Iowa; Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Normal, Illinois; Oxford, Ohio; and Kirksville, 
Missouri. There were five charter members 
in the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. Within a year the membership 
reached nineteen. There were 167 of the old 
type of state normal schools. At the present 
time ninety-one of them have become legalized 
four-year degree conferring teachers colleges. 
The remaining seventy-six are delayed and 
obstructed by hostile elements and those hos- 
tile elements in some twenty states are by 
large preponderance found in colleges and uni- 
versities. Strange as it may seem they are 
seldom found among any other people. What 
a comment that is on the power of higher edu- 
cation to give discriminating intelligence and 





gations of great scholars and research students 
who will contribute constantly to world better- 
ment through the discovery, the simplification, 
and the dissemination of world knowledge 
under freedom without thought of centralized 
political control. Then democracy and jus- 
tice under law will prevail. 

The American formula of justice in education 
is this: The elementary school teacher and 
the high school teacher require :— 

1. Equal academic scholarship, 

2. Equal professional preparation, 

3. Equal means of acquiring skill, 

4, Equal compensation, for equal service, and 

5. Equal opportunity to excel others in effici- 
ency and earning power. 

The reactionary elements have no reason for 
entering the limelight to call us impractical or 
to mention the large numbers of pseudo- 
teachers with only high school education and 
the larger numbers in some states without high 
school education. ; 

The formula of justice is not visionary. It 13 
built on bed rock foundations. It does not 
ignore the army of ill-qualified persons now 
engaged in pseudo teaching. It stands fof 
truth and the truth is that an army of um 
equipped and helpless persons can’t help any 
community or any body even though they be 
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certified to be able to do what they can’t do. 
Education can’t be conducted by uneducated 
persons. 

The superintendent in many city, village and 
consolidated districts announces that the col- 
lege bred professional teacher will be paid the 
full professional teacher’s salary, whether 
teaching in high school or elementary school. 
Gradually the nation-wide movement of senti- 
ment fills the consolidated school with faculty 
of college bred professional teachers from 
schools of education, standard colleges, and 
teachers colleges. 

The farmer has for his calves and his 
yearlings as skilful attendants as he has for 
the cattle that are nearing the market. In the 
consolidated schools he begins to put up the 
money for what his children need. 

Can the standard college and the university 
and the teachers college all co-operating meet 
the demand? I think they can. Ten years ago 
the Missouri Teachers Colleges had less than 
5,000 college students. Today they have more 
than 10,000 college students. The universities 
and standard colleges move forward abreast of 
the teachers colleges. 

We are at the beginning of co-operation 
among higher institutions. The home state of 
your speaker has voluntary organization and 
co-operation. It was seven years ago, State 
Superintendent of Schools Honorable Howard 
A. Gass invited the state educational institu- 
tions to have conference in his office. There 
was an agreement effected, whereby the state 
teachers’ colleges and the University of Mis- 
couri have uniform requirements in quality and 
quantity for entrance to the freshman year 
and for the bachelor’s degree. These agree- 
ments have been in operation seven years. 
They are enforced by a state committee that 
cannot be dominated by any one institution. 
The state educational institutions in all their 
departments exchange credits at par. Students 
cross over from one institution to another. They 
carry their credits with them. They go where 
their interests may best be served. There is 
no appreciable competition. A similar adjust- 
ment is operative among the state institutions, 
the college union colleges and the junior col- 
leges. 

The University of Missouri encourages in- 
tending teachers to enter the teachers colleges, 
if they so desire, and at graduation from the 
teachers colleges to enter the graduate col- 
leges of the University. The teachers colleges 
encourage their graduates to mass themselves 
in larger numbers at the doors of the graduate 
colleges of the University, and help to build 
for Missouri graduate colleges running parallel 
with the best in America. 

The teachers college faculties are encour- 
aged to continue research studies. They attain 
increasing productive scholarship. There is 
much fruitful research brought into notice 
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through departmental bulletins published by 
the teachers colleges, representing construc- 
tive thinking and looking into the new and 
higher ground of the future. 

Some of the teachers colleges undertake to 
publish the graduate theses of their faculty 
members. Many of these documents are 
known to be outstanding products for public 
use. 

The teachers college faculties have marked 
increase of absence on leave with tendency 
towards allowance of part or all of their annual 
compensation while absent. The ascending 
curve is shown in yet another way. There is 
one teachers college whose faculty makes more 
excursions and visits to other institutions and 
to public schools than any university faculty is 
known to do. That is a function of the teachers 
college. I speak of one which I know best. 
Within three years it had representation at 
the national conference of health doctors in 
Spokane, Washington; conference of political 
science teachers in Salt Lake City; geograph- 
ical excursions through California; language, 
history and other conferences in Nashville, 
Tennessee; Bismarck, North Dakota; Denver, 
Colo.; Oklahoma City; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; Cornell University; Providence, 
Rhode Island; New York City; Washington, 
D.C.; Richmond, Virginia; and many other 
national conferences outside the National Edu- 
cation Association. Andthecosts ofthese ex- 
cursions were paid in whole or in part by the 
institution. é; 

There is a teachers college faculty of fifty 
members, with average of 900 college students 
in residence eleven months in the year. There 
is demonstration school, 500 children, housed in 
a forty-room building with library, auditorium, 
playgrounds, gymnasium, science appliances. 
There are the kindergarten, the six elementary 
school grades, and junior high school. Each 
group of children has a college bred profes- 
sional classroom teacher all day long. Col- 
lege students as intending teachers sit in with 
the children, make observations, report find- 
ings, and receive instructions for further 
studies, with opportunity for project teaching 
when qualified. College students become part- 
ners with classroom teachers. They help 
through their own initiative to direct children 
into the comprehension of studies. 

The demonstration school is an ally and, in 
some of its phases, part of the city system. 
It is on the college campus, in college property, 
directed by college faculty. The city superin- 
tendent is member of the college faculty. The 
city contributes to support of the demonstra- 
tion school. Senior college students have privi- 
lege of study in the nearby city senior high 
school. 

One big, red-faced college of liberal arts 
professor with Ph.D. degree teaches a ninth 
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grade Social Science class in the demonstration 
school. He is followed by some senior college 
student observers who watch and study him 
and the children daily and try to catch the 
step. He has pride in what he does. Several 
colleagues of equal capabilities, both men and 
women, from liberal arts departments, have 
delight in paralleling what this man does. 

You see, my friends, the teachers college 
with its demonstration school develops college 
professors of a new type. Scholarly men and 
women from liberal arts college are pleased to 
cross over into the demonstration school and 
teach an hour a day in the eleventh grade, the 
ninth grade, the fifth grade, or other grades. 

It was a venerable college professor who 
grieved because his college students did not 
comprehend their studies till they had attended 
his classes two years. Only as juniors and 
seniors were they receptive and satisfactory 
students. 

But it had not occurred to him to find at any 
time the apperceiving background in their con- 
sciousness or the avenues to their conscious- 
ness, and it took them two years unaided to 
discover the avenues to his conventionalized 
mind. He knew only the ways of the lecture, 
the quiz and the “exam.” For one, I fear 
there is much fiction in the idea of a great gulf 
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ing teachers. The standard college is primarily 

for all the others. 

The teachers college is co-operative. It 
directs many students to enter the standard 
college. It deals fairly with the student and 
the standard college. 

The installation of departments of education 
in the standard colleges is a reversal of earlier 
attitudes; but it is good for education and for 
the colleges. 

The teachers colleges begin effective health 
promotion through curricula for that purpose. 
The one that I know best declares that :— 

(1) Physical education is instruction and exer- 
cise for all: 

(2) Physical education is not the mere train- 
ing of a few of the big and strong ones to 
win games; 

(3) Physical education affects both mind and 
body. 

The college at Kirksville studies physical edu- 
cation through its Department of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health as a fundamental feature, 
and partly as basis for corrective gymnastics 
and other plays and games in gymnasiums and 
out of doors. The special health faculty in- 
cludes a college bred medical doctor on duty 
all the time, a university bred nurse, a_bac- 
teriologist with Ph. D. degree soon to be 








Thwing. 





Great events arise from great causes, but often from slight occasions.—Charles F. 








between the ways of reaching the conscious- 
ness of children and the modes of procedure 
in educating grownups. 

The eftective teachers college works its field 
far out among the public schools. One such 
college has a committee of helping teachers, 
expert in elementary schools and high schools. 
The committee visits and helps all kinds of 
public schools, not as inspectors but co-operat- 
ing, helping teachers. One or more times each 
year several members of the faculty spend a few 
days each seeing, studying and helping the 
public schools within a radius of 100 miles. 
These varied forms of intermixing with public 
school education are good for the _ public 
schools. They are even better in their effect 
upon the spontaneity, resiliency and construc- 
tive ideality of the college teachers. 

Some people are alarmed lest the teachers 
college become more like standard college and 
less like the old-time normal school. They 
need not worry. The name “normal school ” 
has no magic force. It is not self-defining. 


“Teachers college” as a_ self-defining term 
parallels college of medicine, college of law, 
college of divinity, all of them self-defining. 
Many intending lawyers and doctors in earlier 
times attended the normal schools. The term 
“teachers college” is notice to them to go 
elsewhere. The teachers college is for intend- 


received. These people have a suite of nine 
rooms with abundant laboratory appliances, 
in a building devoted to physical health and 
recreational education. 

All students have examinations as to eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, sputum, skeletal 
conditions, etc. Each day the medical doctor 
and the nurse have many calls. There is defi- 
nite purpose in view. It is to have a college 
community of buoyant healthy men and women. 

The health faculty gives courses in General 
Hygiene; in Home Nursing; in Rural, Personal 
and Social Hygiene; in Preventive Medicine; in 
Applied Anatomy; in School, Home and Hos- 
pital Nursing; in Bacteriology and other vital 
subjects. 

It is the purpose of this college to step 
into the breach for health education, not merely 
to have healthy students but to habituate a 
generation of intending teachers to the most 
practical health procedures in school and com- 
munity. 

I venture to ask the elements hostile to the 
teachers college whether they favor doing all 
that ought to be done for the better education 
of all teachers. If they say yes, then I ask 
them whether they favor higher education for 
high school teachers and lower education for 
elementary school teachers. I ask them 
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whether they favor premature differentiation 
and the consequent gathering of intending 
teachers into two different groups with full 
knowledge of accelerating the life development 
of the one group and arresting or retarding 
the development of the other. 

I ask them whether they do not desire to 
centralize control of education among them- 
selves. As it seems to me they are auto- 
cratically defining their own sphere and in 


like manner seeking to prescribe the sphere of 
others. 
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I therefore ask them whether their funda- 
mental creed isn’t autocracy with settled de- 
termination of making operative democracy 
impossible, or whether they stand for Ameri- 


can democracy. If they are for democracy 


they are for the American formula of 
justice in education. If they are _ for 
democracy and for the formula of jus- 
tice then the transformation of all the two- 


year teacher producing institutions into senior 
colleges for teachers will soon be brought about 
in all the states of our country. 


a> 





U. S. ORDER STOPS FAKE BOOK-SELLING SCHEME 


A decision of great importance to school 
executives, teachers, and all others who have 
occasion to purchase educational books was 
rendered on November 15 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The decision was aimed at methods of selling 
books that deceive the purchaser and mis- 
represent the facts. It followed an investiga- 
tion of the so-called “ give away” plan. Under 
this plan, which has been extensively used the 
country over, the agent represents that he is 
making a special offer to “a limited number of 
persons,” usually stating that this is for adver- 
tising purposes. The prospective customer is 
approached with an offer to present a set of 
books “free of charge.” If this offer is 
accepted, the customer is then led into sub- 
scribing to a supplementary “extension ser- 
vice” which purports to keep the books up-to- 
date. In many instances, other sets of books 
are also included “free of charge” for good 
measure. 

In order to make the proposal more attrac- 
tive, the prospective customer is told that the 
“usual price” of books alone is far in excess 
of the price asked for the “service” and also 
that the price of the “service” itself has been 
marked down to barely cover the cost. Usually 
the statement is made that as soon as the in- 
troductory sets are placed, the price will be 
advanced to double, or to some other amount 
higher than the price that is being asked. 
In this way the customer is led to believe that 
he is buying a “service” at a bargain price, 
giving him a great advantage over future pur- 
chasers, and in addition is getting free of 
charge a set of books worth even more than 
the price he is paying for the service. 


Follcwing its investigation, the Federal Trade 
Commission found that “the aforesaid repre- 
sentations are misleading in that the price 
asked for the extension service is the usual and 
customary price obtained for both the exten- 
sion service and the pretended gift.” The 
Commission found in conclusion that such 
methods had “the tendency and capacity to 
deceive the purchasing public” and that they 
constitute a violation of the Federal Trade Act 
of 1914. In consequence, the Commission 
ordered those concerned to “cease and desist” 
from such practices. 

The book-buying public may thank the Sub- 
scription Book Publishers themselves for aiding 
the Federal authorities to suppress this form 
of fraud and deception. Evidence was secured 
and the Trade Commission was assisted in its 
investigation by the Subscription Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which at its convention a 
year ago pledged itself to combat all question- 
able selling methods. 

The officers of the Association point out that 
it would not be possible to publish encyclo- 
pedias and important educational works of the 
highest value if distribution were not secured 
through subscription methods. It follows that 
it is of utmost importance to the educational 
world that the standards of publishers should 
be maintained on the highest possible plane. 
To accomplish this purpose, they ask and invite 
the co-operation of all educators in exposing 
and driving out of business the few concerns 
that employ methods tending to deceive the 
public and to give this important branch of the 
publishing business an ill name which in turn 
lowers the standards of educational litera- 
ture. 


~ 
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WE’LL UNDERSTAND 
“Not till each loom is silent 
And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God unroll the pattern 
And explain the reason why 


The dark threads 


were as needful, 


In the Weaver's skillful hand, 
As the threads of gold and silver 
For the pattern which He planned.” 


—Exchange. 
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THE DISSOCIATED SCHOOL 


CORNELIA JAMES CANNON 


[From Atlantic Monthly.] 


Our main concern as a nation, our one possi- 
ble offering to the cause of civilization, is the 
organization of a workable democracy. There 
are other forms of society to be experimented 
with—forms which in the end may prove to 
be better than those we are set out to perfect—-- 
but their development lies in the hands of 
other nations and other races. Our task here 
and new is to see what can Le done with 
democracy in a country constituted, as ours 
is, of diverse peoples and traditions, and af 
great numbers of human beings distributed 
over a tremendous extent of territory. 

* * * * * 

Our one hope of fulfilling the promise to 
humanity that our type of government holds 
out is in developing in our people a censcious- 
ness of the primary importance and significance 
to each individual of this participation. For the 
potential citizen we have deliberately organized 
the machinery for effecting this purpose by the 
establishment of our public schools and the 
passing of laws which compel the attendance 
at school of all children between specified ages. 
This second imvortant activity of our common 
life, the preparation of children for citizenship, 
has need of the best enthusiasm and the most 
discriminating attention of which we are capa- 
ble. 

Education, in so far as it means placing the 
experience of the past in the hards of the 
next generation, is of moment to all races and 
peoples. But in a democracy education has an 
even more extensive responsibility. _Democ- 
racy is not a type of crganization natural te 
undisciplined man; it is a society hased on 
ideals which entail a heavy strain on the more 
elemental human instincts. Primitive man 
accepts the doctrine of all things to the strong 
and every creature fending fer itself.. Democ- 
racv demands that man respect the weak and 
the strong alike, and that he safeguard con- 
ditions so that he mav fend for himself without 
first fighting off his worst encmy, his fellow 
being. 

The training of individuals to this mutual 
relation is the exacting task ot the educational 
system of a democracy. Since reactions a: 
attitudes so subtle and complex 
taught save by indirection, their imparting 
accompenies the passing-on of the experience 
of the race to the chi'dren in each generation. 

But drilling in the three R’s or attainment in 
any other division of learning, must, in this 
country, be subordinate to, and reecive its sig 
nificance from, the part it plavs in the prepara- 
tion of a child for his place in # democracy 
The criterion of a successtul educatyon in the 
United States will never rest solely upon the 
scholarship achieyed, but must measure itself 


cannot be 


by the degree of loyalty and dedicaticn to 
American ideals that it inspires. The common- 
school basic education may seem to the super- 
ficial observer a purely pedagogical proc- 
ess; in reality it is essentially moral train- 
ine, with a superstructure cf intellectual exer- 
cises, built up on a profound and indefinable 
hase of racial aspiration, ideals, and_ ethical 
concepts. 

Anierican enthusiasm for public educaticn 
has been one of our most distinguishing char- 
acteristics. No institution we could show has 
been of more interest to foreign visitors than 
our public schools. Educational institutions 
are no novelty to the civilized nations; but a 
country aiming to educate all its citizens at the 
expense of the taxpayer is attempting a task 
whose significance has not been lost on serious 
students of Western civilization. 

%* * * * * 

Any educational development in this country, 
to be fundamental, must grow out of the soil 
of democracy. It cannot be nurtured under 
exotic conditions, and then be expected to 
erow in any climate. Experiments, to have 
intellectual quality and staying power, must 
be tried out in schools connected with univer- 
sities, or other similar institutions, where 
scientific, critical methods may be applied, exact 
data accumulated, and conditions approximat- 
ing those of the average school provided. 

The less militant reasous for the establish- 
dissociated schools are often 
accompanied by sweeping criticisms of the 
public schools. The teachers are condemned 
as ignorant, the instruction as poor, the pupils 
as dirty, profane, and prone to disregard the 
-arly symptoms of disease, the schocl curricti- 
ium 2s impoverished and narrow, the schools as 
crowded and unsanitary. The system is 
accused of being rigid and inelastic, forcing 
the individual child into an inflexible mould; 
the school authorities are denounced as corrupt, 
allowing political infiuence to determine 
appointments; and the whole organization is 
held up to scorn, as absolutely impervious to 


ment of the 


new ideas. It is no wonder that, in face of 
such a formidable arraignment, the timid 
hesitate to plunge their cherished young into 
so degenerating an atmosphere. 

On whom do such criticisms reflect? If the 
facts are as the critics state. they are a tre- 
mendous challenge to the citizens of a com- 
munity which could allow its citizenship te be 
If the criticisms 
an equal challenge to 


corrupted at its very source, 


are unjustified, they are 


the citizens to rise to the defence of thei 
institutions, Oy course, as a matter of fact, 
such criticisms are neither all true nor all 


false. The perfect educational method has not 
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vet been found, either in the democratic or in 
the dissociated school, and probably never wiil 
be, since education, like other human devices, 
must he in a state of constant flux, a changing 
system in a changing world. 

But the important thing is that we, who are 
the source oi all authority in our democracy, 
are the hearers of the major responsibility. 

Schocls which the vatron of the dissociated 
institution feels are not fit places in which to 
educate his children are unfit places in which 
to educate any American child; and he and the 
rest of us are morally liable fer the wrongs 
we are inflicting on the children of the com- 
munity. As citizens, we are consenting to 
compulsory education for the children of 
people less favored by fortune than ourselves, 
in these schools from which we turn with ab- 
horrence. Every consideration which, we feel, 
justifies our withdrawal from the schocl is 
equally present in the famniilies of the poor. 
Precocity, feeblemindedness, delicate health, 
sensitiveness to crowdéd rooms, to defective 
ventilation, to long heurs of confinement and 
to working with large groups, are not the 
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determine the happiness, the dignity of life, 
the worth of living to our children? Does not 
the richness and promise of their existence, 
even as children, flow from the fact that they 
are little Americans, a part of this beloved 
democracy of ours? Other elements in their 
environment and opportunity are of subordinate 
value. To share from chiidhood true fellow- 
ship with the other children of their com- 
munity, to be trained with them to take a 
worthy part in the upbuilding of their country, 
is to ccme from earliest youth into the fullness 
cf their inheritance. 

In the midst of the chorus of strictures 
against the public schools, and justifications 
for the existence of the dissociated schools, one 
element is almost never formulated, which 
nevertheless stirs obscurely in the conscious- 
ness of every parent. As the unit of com- 
munity life, both in the city and in the country, 
has grown larger, the parents have been more 
and more detached from contact with the 
schools and more and more alienated from 
participating in the education of their children. 
Much of what the child formerly iearned at 








The teacher above other things needs a 


A. MeMurry. 


reschooling in the ways of life.—Charles 








perquisites of the rich alone. Any superiority 
of educational environment which the prosper- 
ous family feels that it must have for its chil- 
dren is tenfold more needed by the children of 
the poor, to whom school is often the only 
window open to the light. 

* * * * * 

The American parent is a person of con- 
science. Whether his child is in the democratic 
or the dissociated school, he wants to find a 
way out of the difficulty. His desire is not 
enly to do the best he can for his own child, 
but to serve the larger purposes of democracy 
as well. 

Each parent naturally thinks of his own 
children as vitally important; but their im- 
portance is associated in their parents’ minds 
with the personal affections. Biologically they 
count only as a portion of the stream of life, 
while socially their significance lies in their 
being a contributing element to the building 
up of a generation. One of the great gifts of 
parenthood is the opportunity it offers, through 
the emerging needs of the individual child, to 
realize the wants of that child’s contempo- 
raries. 

The larger social view of one’s child is, after 
all, the only possible way of seeing a human 
being. We have all become so inextricably a 
part one of another, that our every act is 
determined by conditions remote from us. 
The fate of our children and ourselves is so 
tied up with that of our fellows, that we can- 
not think of them as separate. What will 


nome he is now being taught at school. Some 
of the parents are, ot course, glad to shift the 
burden, and hardly foliow the child to school, 
even in imagination; but the more enlightened 
see the change with regret, and are as eager to 
serve the child in the school as they formerly 
were at those same tasks in the home. For 
this reason many parents cherish an enthusiasm 
for the disseciated school, where they feel, 
through the payment of a tuition fee, a right to 
participation in the school activities which the 
more remote association through a _ tax-levy 
does not seem to their minds te confer. 

This co-partnership between the parent and 
the school is not only a natural accompaniment 
of the child’s education, but an essential part 
of the adult’s education. The school is the 
place not alone to train the child, but to de- 
velop, through the threefold relation of teacher, 
child, and parent, a community sense. 

No institution in our democracy needs respon- 
sible interest on the part of our citizens more 
than the public schools. And no group holds 
so strategic a position as the parents. As 
voters, they are the authority for the estah- 
lishment of the school system; through the 
taxes, they are the source of the income for the 
support of the organization; they become the 
clientele of the schools by virtue of the children 
they supply to be educated. What more 
natural than for the parents to put out their 
hands to take what is, after all, their own? 
The surprising yet casily predictable fact is 
the extreme sensitiveness and rapid response 
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of the system to pressure from the parents. 
The one impediment is the likelihood that 
pressure will confine itself to criticism. Criti- 
cism by experts is stimulating, but chatice con. 
demuation by parents, who are very prone to 
hear one side only, is apt to be unfair and to 
have a deadening efiect on the very system 
which it is hoped to turn to better ways. A 
mutuality of interest which finds its most 
natural outlet in indictment of whatever is does 
not hold out much promise of understanding 
service on either side. It is fatally easy to 
find fault; and to decide that stupid conserva- 
tism and reacticn are responsible for the ignor- 
ing of, or opposition to, one’s suggestions. 
How can the parents be an integral part of 
the school system? Two distinct movements, 
one within the schooi and one without, are 
evidence of the consciousness of that need on 
the part both of the school authorities and ot 
the parents themselves. The visiting teachers, 
who visit the homes and censult the parenis 
and relatives in cases in which children are out 
of adjustment to the school organization, are 
alrealy established in some schools, where a 
failure to do the best service to the child is 
found to be due to a failure on the part of 
the school and the heme to understand each 
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through his elected representatives, to see that 
they are; and, in so far as they are, to recog- 
nize that it is a rare parent who is more in- 
formed on pedagogical problems or problems 
of administration than the expert. The expert 
knows also the limitations of the budget, the 
capacity of the teachers and the pupils to take 
advantage of innovations, the needs of the 
system as a whole, the potential attitude of a 
public which may be led but cannot be driven, 
as the mere parent cannot expect to know. 

On the other hand, the over-cautious, the 
apprehensive school official will welcome the 
aid that enthusiasm and co-eperative effort 
from the parents will bring to the difficult 
problems of education. The master of the 
school that is suffering from poor ventilation 
is upabie to open the windows and withstand 
the wrathiul criticism: of those parents, to be 
found in every school, who are fearful of a 
draft; but he will welcome a movement origi- 
nating with the parents themselves, asking for 
fresh-air rooms or a new ventilating system, 
for ne knows they can deal with the nencon- 
forming parent as he cannot. Principals and 
teachers become weary in the long battling 
with ignorance and prejudice, and find fresh 
courage in an eagerness of parents to make 








—John Fiske. 


Live as if you were to die tomorrow, learn as though you were to live forever. 














other sufficiently to work together and not at 
cross-purposes. The parent-teacher associa- 
tions, beginning to be organized all over the 
United States, offer opportunity to both parents 
and teachers to meet, to discuss their common 
preblems, and to discover how they can he 
most helpful to each other in their mutuai care 
of the children. 

Both these movements are, it is to be hoped, 
but tiny beginnings, destined to a great de- 
velopment, bringing about more intimate rela- 
tions between the home and the school. Their 
growth means enrichment in the education of 
the child and a more real content in the citi- 
zen’s consciousness of his place in the com- 
munity. 

A hundred practical difficulties stand in the 
way of full and ardent co-operation between 
the parents and the school, but none that will 
not vield to a faith in each other’s right pur- 
poses on the part of the two groups involved. 
The ‘school authorities, long the target of criti- 
cism usually unintelligent and uninformed, all 
too often based on a supposed wrong done tc 
an individual child, are justifiably wary cf inter- 
ference. Parents too often fail to realize that 
the professionals of the school system are, or 
ought to be, experts; that, in so far as they are 
not, the responsibility rests upon the citizen, 


conditions as favorable as they can be made. 
There .re sc many things that co-operaticn 
and a little money can accomplish. Paying the 
salaries of school nurses; supplementing the 
all-too-restricted budget for school supplies; 
buving lanterns, slides, maps, pictures, expen- 
sive reference-books, unusual musical equip: 
ment, ample material for large project work; 
all the types of expenditure that the school 
budget does not supply, or is not yet ready to 
authorize as a part of the regular equipment of 
all the schools; establishing a fund, to be drawn 
upon by the principal and teachers, for enrich- 
ment of the school life and curriculum—these 
are services which lie ready to the hands of par- 


ents. They are services that not only fulfil an 


immediate purpose, byt give courage and stimu- 
lus to the teachers, whose educational enthu- 
siasms are so often restricted by limitations 
which the generosity and enlightened  self- 
interest of the parents should spare them. 
How meagre the return from the investment 
of one child’s tuition in a dissociated schoel 
compared with this giving-—not to the growth 
of the individual child, but to the development 
of that part of his generation which lies closest 
at hand! 

Institutions of learning, worthy of the name, 
are eager to try out new ideas. The public 
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schools are no exception to this rule. The 
superintendents, principals, and teachers alike 
chafe at the restrictions which the limitations 
of the budget place upon their ability to try 
improved methods of instruction. A tithe of 
the money poured into our dissociated schools, 
if added to the budgets of public schools as 
money to be used for experimental purposes, 
would serve to advance education more rapidly, 
and on a sounder social basis, than is possible 
in groups as narrowly selected as those in the 
dissociated schools. Parents in each public 
school can band themselves together to aid 
such a movement on a smail scale in their 
individual institutions; and, 1n so far as they 
succeed, be part of an experiment which, in the 
end, will expand into a fully democratic and 
growing education, because it is built up ef the 
efforts of the whole cemmunity, adjusted to 
the exigencies of public training of the children, 
and kept seusitive te changing conditions in 
the werld outside, through participating inter- 
est by the citizens themselves. Many a new 
educational reform, enthusiasm for which has 
induced parerts to put their children into dis- 
sociated schools which aavertise tne reform, 
might be available for all the children of the 
community if the enthusiasts would put the 
same energy into arousing their fellow citizens 
to demand the new method in the public insti- 
tutions, and the same money into making it 
possible. Any improvement in the larger or- 
ganization means, not a wore privileged child, 
but a more privileged community. 

We are much given to oratory about the 
work of our army of school teachers, but we 
seldom trouble ourselves about the individual 
teachers whe are bearing the burden of making 


Americans of the chance material produced 
within our borders and thrown upon our 
shores. They need us as much as we need 


them. We have failed to show the members 
of the teaching profession the high honor which 
is their due, and to give them the adequate 
remuneration which is their right. We owe 
them sympathy and understanding in the gigan- 
tic task which is laid upon them. We must 
recognize that we belong to a great partner- 
ship, neither the parent nor the teacher for the 
service of the individual child, but all three for 
the service of the community, deriving our 
sanction from the common will 
strength from the common effort. 
Richness of life and experience comes to the 
privileged in every community. But that en- 
richment derives its quality and meaning from 
its occurrence in a civilization where men are 
free, where opportunity is open to all, and 
where fellowship is above feuds and _ social 
antagonisms. Nothing that he has is his alone 
to enjoy. In part, it belongs to those whose 
ideals and self-restraints have allowed him to 
be happy and to delight in beauty. In part, it 
belongs to those who are to make the new 


and our 
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world out of the old, and who need every 
treasure of the past to build into the structure 
of the future. Think what our schools might 
be if every citizen shared the beautiful things 
of his life with the children in those schools! 
If every possessor of a rare picture, a beautiful 
Greek vase, a unique rug, a treasure from a 
far country, an ancient tousical instrument, 
possessions with an interesting history, auto- 
graphs of famous people, strange birds or 
beasts, costumes of other countries, would hold 
always in the background of his mind that he 
must share these things with the children of 
the community; if every citizen made sure that 
the children of the public schools should never 
miss the chance to see distinguished visitors; 
should always have available the services of the 
musically should be able te call the 
hoarded historic treasures to their need, and, 
in so far as they could, or wished to, use 
them, should be assured that nothing would be 
withheld; if the manufacturers, the agricul- 
turists, and the transportation agencies could 
feel a responsibility to the education of the 
next generation, inviting the school children to 
see improved technique and new. methods of 
conserving life and energy—then we might feel 
that the building of the Beloved Community 
had indeed begun. Otie cannot think of our 
communities, rich in lovely things gathered 
from all the world, without sighing for the 
public schools so needlessly impoverished oi 
beauty. 


gifted: 


A wise and discriminativg use of the com- 
munity rescurces is not sommetliing to be 
achieved in a day. They must serve as a 
supplement to the required work of the schools, 
and be fitted into the program. In so far 
as the schocl organization is not devised to 
profit by what the community has to give, ‘t 
must be modified, not alone for the sake of the 
child to be technicaliy educated, but for the 
sake of the parent and the citizen, who need 
to be trained into the fullness of community 


consciousness. The Children’s Museum is one 
of the means of bringing this about, 


particularly when it is a part of the school 
system; for it gathers gifts and loans from the 
public, and puts at the service of the children 
not only such treasures, but the volunteer 
teaching abilities of travelers, nature-lovers, 
and experts of all kinds in the community. It 
has a special function as a medium between the 
community resources and the needs 
Such paths must be kept open. The unpaid 
advisory committees of experts. occasionally 
employed in cennection with different educa- 
tional departments, serve as another means of 
utilizing the abilities of the community for the 
benefit of the children, which may well take 
on a very great extension in the coming vears. 
Certainly, whatever we, as individuals or in 
groups, pour into the public schcols comes back 
a hundred fold to better life for us all, 


school 
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RADICALISM THAT MEANS REAL PROGRESS 


o. 


RIPLEY 


General Electric Company 


[More than 10,000 General Electric workers who havi 


> heard Mr. Ripley’s lectures during the past three years 


will know that this article reflects the spirit of his active education campaign.] 


In geography we used to think the world 
was flat, and now we know it is round. 

In astronomy they were positive the sun 
moved around the earth, now we know posi- 
tively that the earth moves around the sun. 
The first man, however, to say that the earth 
moved around the sun was threatened with the 
tortures of the inquisition and made to “ re- 
cant.” 

In physiology we used to think the blood 
was stationary in the body like the juice of an 
orange. When Harvey came out with the 
statement that the blood circulates in the body, 
they wanted to run him out of the medical pro- 
fession as an impostor. 

Arthur Brisbane says: “Not long ago the 
use of anesthetics to make people unconscious 
in surgery was bitterly opposed. The oppon- 
ents said that the Lord wanted men to suffer, 
and chloroform was interfering with his plans. 
Thus the English Protestants for a long time 
rejected quinine as an ungodly remedy because 
it was a Catholic discovery. We gain wisdom 
slowly.” 

In architecture the weight of the framework 
of buildings always used to be carried by the 
walls, but now in all of the steel skeleton 
structures, it is the weight of the walls which 
is carried by the framework. Those who have 
been in New York know that the walls of the 
Woolworth Building were started at some 
point above the tenth floor and carried up, 
while the steel skeleton below was clearly 
visible, thus proving that the framework now 
carries the weight of the walls in that type 
of building. 

Tuberculosis treatment used to be indoors, 
and now it is outdoors. Typhoid fever patients 
used to be given no cold drinks whatsoever, 
but now they have ice-cream and anything 
cold they want. 

In sharpening knives, we used to move the 
knife against a stationary stone, and now we 
hold the knife, almost stationary, against a 
moving stone. 

Railroad car wheels used to revolve on the 
axle, now they are fixed on the axle. The 
flange used to be on the rail, whereas now it 
is on the wheel. 

Steam boilers used to have the fire on the 
outside, now the fire is on the inside of the 
boiler. 

All rubber tires used to be solid, now most 
of them are hollow: books used to be one long 
piece of paper called a scroll, and now they 
are made up of many separate short pieces of 
paper called pages. In writing we used to use 
quill, with the ink on the outside; now we 
use rubber with the ink on the inside. 


All airships used to be lighter than air, now 
nine out of ten are heavier than air. For 
centuries the eye of the needle was at one 
end and the point was at the other. Now we 
could not have a sewing machine unless the 
eye and the point both are at the same end. 
The armature of all motors and generators 
used to be on the inside of the field, but now, 
in many types of machines, the armatures are 
on the outside of the field. 

But don’t think that these improvements, 
these revolutionary changes, have been carried 
out without opposition. According to the 
Dearborn Independent, the first telegraph 
wires were cut; the first railroad tracks were 
torn up; the first sewing machine was smashed; 
and the first man to sell anthracite coal in 
Philadelphia was run out of the state of 
Pennsylvania as an impostor. 

In 1832 a group of men in Lancaster, Ohio, 
wrote to the school board, requesting the 
use of the schoolhouse. They wanted to hold 
a meeting in order to promote a railroad in 
their vicinity. As an example of the opposi- 
tion which progressive minds must always 
meet, the letter sent this group of men by the 
school board follows :— 

“You are at liberty to use the schoolhouse 
to hold meetings for all proper purposes. But 
railroads and telegraphs are impossible and 
rank infidelity. If God had intended his intelli- 
gent creatures should travel at the frightful 
speed of sixteen miles an hour by steam, he 
would clearly have foretold it in the holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.” 

The old-time mariners laughed at Robert 
Fulton when he steamed out of New York in 
the Clermont; Copernicus and Galileo were 
persecuted for their views on astronomy, and 
Pasteur was threatened with expulsion from 
the medical profession and advised to stick to 
the well known principles of medicine and to 
forget his wild theory of germ lite 

Now and then we meet some courageous 
individual who thinks he has some new way of 
doing something. Let us remember the great 
changes which have taken place in past genera- 
tions and in recent years. Then we will be 
tolerant of his views. 

Yes, the world is changing ; the radical engineer- 
ing thought of today is the progressive thought 
of tomorrow, and one interesting thing about 
it is that engineers and scientists are in the 
forefront in revolutionizing ideas and demon- 
strating why people should adopt the new 
devices and different modes of work and living 
conditions which they have made possible with 
inventions and discoveries. 
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SPLENDID OPENING | 
FOR ONE WITH TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


One of the largest educational 
associations of its kind wishes 
correspondence with either men 
or women who have had teach- 
ing experience and who are 


interested in getting into the 
business world in a field where 
preference is given one with 


teaching experience. For further 


| information write: 





E. C. McBripe, Sales Manager 


National Home and School Association 
23rd and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A TRIBUTE LONG WITHHELD 


ARTHUR DEAN 


My! But she was attractive. A bit over 
thirty-three, while I was around fourteen. She 
was the teacher in the eighth grade. I was 
the infamous bad boy of the school, that is, 
until I met her. 

Her dress clothed her spirit and reflected it. 
Her face had the charm of intelligence and 
personality. Her eyes sparkled with humor, 
and flashed sometimes with righteous indigna- 
tion. A licking by her was a real treat. It 
Was so generous and genuine. She was young 
in body, mind and spirit at an age when many 
school teachers begin to shrivel. 

{ stayed after school, as she thought, for 
punishment. But in reality it was just to be 
alone with her. It was my first one-sided 
love affair. My punishment consisted of clean- 
ing the blackboards, erasers and chalk trays, in 
sharpening pencils and cleaning and _ refilling 


the inkwells. Bad boy! But for a righteous 
cause: to be near the most attractive wonran 


and the loveliest teacher that youth ever saw. 
Last summer, thirty-eight years later, | was 
lecturing three thoysand miles from boyhood 


environment. I saw, three rows back, an oid 
lady. Her hair was snowy white. Her com- 
plexion was soft and pink. Her clothes just 
harmonized with her face and figure, in soft 
that brought out the delicate bloom. 
Her eyes expressed personality. She showed 
that the years had not quenched the dreams 
of her youth. She was a woman in the 
November of life but with an October setting. 

The next day another lecture, and three rows 
back the same wonderful woman. A smile to- 
wards me seemed to come when I glanced at 


colors 


her. After the lecture she joined that group 
of folks who come forward to greet the 
speaker. & 
I took the chance. “Are you... Can it 
be . Are you... .?” I said. 
“Of course I am... And so are you...” 


came back in that old compelling tone. 

We visited together; not an ache or pain; no 
words of bitterness; still that same power to 
attract and hold affection and understanding 

the tsilight of Age illuminated by the sun 
set glow. 
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ON ILLITERACY 


VAUGHAN MACCAUGHEY 


California Teachers’ Association 


[American Education Week: Illiteracy Day, 1923, San Francisco Examiner Broadcasting Station.] 


California is a mighty state, proud of her 
great achievements. She rightly does not 
hesitate to tell the world of her marvelous 
progress and unsurpassed resources, And yet, 
at the present moment, right here in San 
Francisco, in a single district, there are 3,500 
men and women who are absolutely illiterate. 
They were unable to read or write English or 
their mother tongue. This figure includes no 
Orientals. 

California has nearly 100,000 illiterate men, 
women and children ten years of age and over. 
The number of illiterates in this state increased 
by 20,000 during the years 1910-20. Can we 
brag of our educational system when vicious 
illiteracy, parent of many evils, is increasing 
at this alarming rate? 

California has 2,000 new illiterates every 
year! Of this vast army of people (who can- 
not read or write the simplest words of Eng- 
lish or.any other language), over 10,000 are 
native-born Americans, and of these 9,000 are 
native-born whites! Illiteracy is not necessarily 
a “foreign” disease. It runs rife in native- 
born American stock. Kentucky, for example, 
has over 112,000 native-born white illiterates. 

Illiteracy is a black and shameful blot on our 
flag. It is a disgrace to a nation as rich and 
powerful as ours. It is a disgrace to the State 
of California. A people that has millions of 
dollars to spend for tobacco, millions for candy 
and soda water, millions for talcum powder and 
lip sticks, and millions for chewing gum, cer- 
tainly has enough money to wash this stain 
from our good name. 

Night schools and other 
work costs little money. 
sive program. 


Americanization 
It is not an expen- 


Illiteracy has been outlawed in most of the 
advanced nations of the world. The United 
States ranks tenth in percentage of illiteracy. 
France, England, Norway, Switzerland, Scot- 
land, and Japan all far excel us in literacy. 

California is below seventeen other states in 
the literacy of her native-born children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty. She is 
down in the eighteenth place. She is excelled 
by many states, such as Iowa, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
etc. This illiteracy of young people is bound 
up with child labor. Illiteracy is part of the 
exploitation of youth by the powers of greed and 
ignorance. Illiteracy means absolutely that the 
state program of education is inadequate, that 
the facilities and money for the proper school- 
ing of those who should have schooling are 
insufficient, 

The school superintendents of California, at 
their recent Riverside Convention, declared :— 


“We affirm that 1923 will stand con- 
spicuous in the annals of California for an 
unwarranted assault made upon the edu- 
cational and humanitarian functions of the 
state by the reactionary forces of society, 
and for the single purpose of enabling 
favored classes of property to evade just 
and equitable taxation for the support of 
these functions of the state.” 


Can California, with 100,000 illiteratés, per- 
mit unwarranted assaults upon the educational 
and humanitarian functions of this noble and 
beloved state? Is illiteracy good business? Is 
it a square deal to our own children? Is it 
fair to our flag? 
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THE OLD PROFESSOR 


MARIE DRENNEN 


Buckhannon, 


Another year!—the leafy avenues 

Of smoky, golden light; the mottled shade 
Of campus walk; the maple woods aflame; 
The blackbirds congregating in the elms— 
And I poking my stick among the leaves! 


The students come!—with romance in their eyes, 
Strolling in couples on the river road 

As did their sires and mothers years ago; 

And stern professors, grave and purposeful, 
Push up the hill; and in the lanes I meet 

Pert young instructors, striding proudly by, 
Unheedful of the pathway's steep ascent— 

I fumbling in the pebbles, breathing hard! - 


West Virginia 


I lean my head to hear the sounds once more— 
The chapel bell, the swelling organ notes, 

The cadenced murmurings from lecture halls, 
The cheers reverberating from the field— 

I silent in the shadow of the tower! 


Too old, too old—they think I am too old 

To touch these tender minds. They gave to me 
The honor name Emeritus. But I— 

I wonder if in worlds of Time and Space 


Such words as age and youth can mean so much! 


vonder—poking here among the leaves. 
& —Journal of the N, E. A. 
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NEW MOTION PICTURES 


An important step toward revolutionizing 
the work of the classroom and transporting the 
boys and girls to the scenes of their studies, 
has been taken by a series of text-films on 
geography, natural history, biology, 
literature and nature study. 

Each particular screen subject has been 
carefully prepared by experts working in close 
co-operation with educators who are specialists 
in their respective lines, and a representative 
number of teachers have tried them all out in 
the classroom with wonderful results. 

The student will travel to the far parts of 
the world, to distant jungle places, to lofty 
forests, tumbling cataracts, sun-kissed deserts 
and Oriental bazaars. They will actually see 
the rivers and lands of their cold maps, and 
become initiated into the intriguing routine 
of the insect world. Instead of reading about 
it, they will actually see how people live in 
far Japan and how they dance in the moonlight 
on the beach at Waikiki. All this is not by 
any means to take the place of regular instruc- 
tion, but supplementary to it, of the nature of 
a review, supplying the freshness that would 
be lacking in poring over the text again. 

The treatment in the New England geog- 
raphy film is representative. First the ani- 
mated map is thrown on the screen, then the 
physical characteristics, the mountains, hills, 
lakes, cascades and harbors. Pictures are 
shown to give a good idea of the climate, re- 


civics, 


sources and industries, the great fishing inter- 
ests of New England coast villages, water 
power and manufacturing and then the out- 
standing features and buildings of the impor- 
tant cities. 

Historic New England offers wonderful 
material for the scenarist beginning with the 
picturesque Pilgrims and Puritans. Myles Stan- 
dish and the brave men of his company; Rose 
Standish and others, with interesting relics 
of early colonial days, manuscripts, charts, 
dishes, etc., belonging to their descendants. All 
the romantic atmosphere that hovers over 
Salem and Boston in the early days, the 
founding of Harvard College, the humble be- 
ginnings of Yale, and the whole thrilling story 
of New England and her famous treasures are 
unfolded in a way that is bound to stamp his- 
tory indelibly on the minds of young America. 

Boston is a separate reel as is fitting the 
largest city of New England, and is introduced 
with pictures of the water front, the wharves 
and harbor, the abundance of cod fish. The 
crooked, narrow streets of Boston leading to 
spots made sacred by tradition. Old South 
Meeting House, the home of Paul Revere, 
Tremont street where the early settlers pas- 
tured their flocks, Newspaper Row, the mar- 
kets, Charles River, the new Museums of Art, 
Harvard University, Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Bunker Hill monument, and other interesting 
places and memorials. 











decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 
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THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


oO latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 
other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of pride to 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.” The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 


(Branches Everywhere) 
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TRIUMPHS 


374 Broadway, New York 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


check notably important aad 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


MAIN STREETS OF THE NATION (Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 38, 1923) 

This delightful series of projects on high- 
way transportation. by Florence Fox of the 
bureau staff might well be called “The High- 
ways and the Children.” The great national roads, 
such as the Lincoln Highway, the Lee High- 
way, the Dixie Highway, the Old Spanish Trail 
and many others, have played an important part 
in the historical and economic development of 
the country and the coming of the automobile 
has increased the demand for national high- 
ways. 

The highway is close to every child’s experi- 
ence and plays an important part in the activi- 
ties of his life. The influence of the street is 
second only to that of the home. The highway 
project holds, therefore, an absorbing interest 
for the children of the middle and upper grades. 

Miss Fox worked out the lessons in this bul- 
letin in a class of fifth-grade children. The 
subjects included science, geography, civics, his- 
tory and literature. The modes of study in- 


cluded observation, hearing, language and read- 
ing. All the modes of expression were used 
in the working out of the project. 


It is a fascinating subject and the bulletin 
should be a part of the equipment of every 
teacher of the upper grades. 


—o—_ 


A FINANCIAL SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW JERSEY 


The commissioner of education of New Jer- 
sey has just finished a financial survey of the 
schools of the state, conducted for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the boards of educa- 
tion were conducting their business in accord- 
ance with the rules of the state board, and the 
laws of the state; to assist the county super- 
intendents and other officials in the administra- 
tion of school moneys; to provide a report to 
the commissioner of financial conditions in 
each school district; and to procure by the use 
of a score card the comparative standing of 
each district and county in the state. 

Besides the tables showing the data of each 
district the efficiency rank of all school dis- 
tricts in the state is given. Bernards, Somer- 
set County, ranks 100 per cent. in efficiency. 

The survey, conducted by Herbert N. Morse, 
business manager, shows conclusively that New 
Jersey has provided a way of determining the 
efficiency of its, boards of education and their 
officers in relation to their purely business 
affairs which economizes effort in correcting 
known deficiencies and furnishes a means of 
comparison when additional inspections are 
made. 


LIBRARY LOSSES (Grand Rapids Public Library) 

The matter of library losses is one that is 
becoming of growing concern to librarians all 
over the country. With the rapidly increasing 
use of branch libraries in school buildings, addi- 
tional care must be taken to prevent the going 
astray of valuable books. In a large eastern 
city their losses in one year were nearly 3} 
per cent. of the total number of books in the 
library. The moral problem involved in losses 
of this kind is no less serious to the community 
than the financial element involved, and the 
librarians of the country are urged to give 
most serious consideration to the whole mat- 
ter. 

That good work along this line is being done 
in Grand Rapids is shown by the marked de- 
crease in the total loss of books from the 
school branches. 

—_—o—— 


PLANNING—THE SOCIAL ASPECTS 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1325.) 


RURAL 


This bulletin is practically an exhibit of 
actual examples of rural planning by rural 
people. It shows their endeavor not only 
to create and improve their own institutions, 
such as recreation places, public grounds and 
public places, and trade and civic centres, but 
to conserve for the use of rural people those 
institutions and auxiliaries of rural life of 
proved value that they already have. 

It shows especially that country people do 
believe in beauty in country places; that they 
appreciate it; and that they can and do afford 
civic beauty in their own environment. 

Specific examples of civic pride are Holland 
Glen, Belchertown, Mass.; Community Park, 
Marion Centré, Pa.; riverbank improvement in 
Unadilla, N.Y.; an especially beautiful public 
library at Eagle Rock, Cal.; beautiful tree- 
fringed “Main Streets” in many towns; a 
picnic grove cleared and picnic benches and 
playground apparatus installed at Orange, 
Iowa; and attractive railroad stations at 
several places. 


——o—— 


FOUR NEW SCHOOLS ADDED TO THE CLEVE- 
LAND SYSTEM 

Benjamin Franklin School, located at Spring 
Road and West Eleventh street, is one of the 
four new schools which have opened in Cleve- 
land this fall. The others are the John Adams 
High School, the Garfield School and the Sun- 
beam School (for crippled children). The total 
housing capacity of these four schools is 5,176. 
There are still, however, 19,000 children inade- 
quately housed out of a total enrollment of 
133,468. 
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A MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading in 
the Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, and which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented. 


By FRANK E, PARLIN 
Superintendent of the Schools of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts 


Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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HIGH SPOTS FROM AKRON, OHIO (Public Service) 

At a recent Rotary meeting the superin- 
tendent produced a dozen boys of as many 
nationalities and challenged the “100 per cent. 
American” fans to pick the 100 per cent. 
American boy. 

Teachers are visiting the homes of children 
for better mutual understanding. An experi- 
ment is also being made with two visiting 
teachers. (Will 900 teachers continue to visit?) 

A ten-acre site with trees, in a factory dis- 
trict, was given for an elementary building; a 
‘five-acre wooded site was bought for another. 

Two-story buildings are being erected at 
about thirty cents per cubic foot. Teachers’ 
housekeeping suggestions are now being sought 


‘before plans are adopted; conservatories for 


science and kindergarten rooms are planned; 
and $8,000 is being spent in one school for ex- 
terior beauty. 
Last but by no means least, the teachers 
seem happy and work-proud. 
° —_o—— 
SSCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS OF SOLVAY, NEW 
YORK 
N. L. Englehardt of Teachers College, Pro- 
fessor Thurber of Syracuse, and Superintendent 
John P. Sherrard of the Solvay School system 
have just finished a survey anticipating the 
meeds of the village for a period covering 





approximately ten years and making definite 
recommendations for accomplishing them. 

A very simple and comprehensive score card 
for rating city school buildings is given, and 
also diagrams showing the present and pro- 
posed distribution of schools plants. 

The most urgent need is the erection of a 
junior-senior high school and next, the exten- 
sion of the elementary school system. 


——, 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 
The Bureau of Education is issuing’ a 


series- of attractive pamphlets on _ this 
subject quite different from the usual 
reports. Rural School Leaflets Nos. 12 


and 13 give accounts of the consolidation 
of the schools of Randolph County, Indiana, 
and of Weld County, Colorado. They afford a 
fine opportunity for comparison of conditions 
and results of consolidation in widely different 
parts of the country. 
ities, 
MUSIC IN INDUSTRIES 

The National Federation of Music Clubs an- 
nounces a new department, “ Music in Indus- 
tries,’ under the chairmanship of Miss 


Antoinette Ruth Sabel, head of the Bureau of 
Industrial Music of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 








On the Sunday before Christmas we 
read worshipfully, admiringly, a book which 
gripped us as we have rarely been taken 
possession of by any book. It can be read in 
an hour and in that hour it gives twenty 
interpretative views of Life, ten visions of Man, 
and ten revelations of God. Any chapter can 
be read in sixty seconds, and the thought of 
the whole will heighten one’s reverence and 
brighten one’s life for many a day. 

Life has a chapter each on Matter, Motion, 
Night, Mist, Star, Sun, Earth, Moon, Water, 
Sea, Plasm, Cell, Sense, Growth, Plant, Sight, 
Spine, Foot, Hand, Life. 

Man has a chapter each on Mate, Tool, 
Speech, Food, Cover, Cost, Clan, Coin, War, 
Man. 

God has a chapter each on Fear, Fire, Work, 
Law, Home, Truth, Beauty, Sea, Love, God. 

Here are five of the ten sentences on Matter: 

Matter is everywhere; it is underfoot; it is 
overhead; it is within and without. 

It is the red clay in the mire and the water 
that mellows the clay into mire. 

It is the body of beast and the body of man. 
It is the body of beast: the haunch and the 
heart, the hide and the hoof and the horn. 

It is the green leaf of the plantain and the 
green swell of the sea; it is the white toss of 
the wave and the white sand of the beach. 

It is the world stuff and the stuff between 
the worlds. 

Here are three of the ten sentences on Motion: 

Motion is in all things; it is the whirling 
spheres sweeping through the heights and 
depths of space; it is the binding desire of 
atom for atom within the resisting granite. 

It is in the scent of the pine, in the flow of 
the sap, and in the fall of the cone. 

Motion is in all things, and motion is life. 

Under Mist :— 

In the beginning is matter and motion. 

In the retort of the universe flame 
against flame, fire consumes fire. 

Mighty is the travail of matter, quickened 
by motion, attended by an eternity of time. 

After star and sun is earth. 

Earth, favored of offspring, whirls in rhyth- 
mic cycle, radiant with the central fire flung 
from the sovereign source. 

Earth, world among worlds, holds close to 
its heart its quivering atoms. 

Earth, receiver of gifts, within its rock-hung 
canopy, hoards its light and its heat. Hoards 
its heat and its light, though the Giver of 
both stints not in the giving. 

Of the Cell we choose the paragraphs :— 

First of the groupings of elements to enter 
the realm organic, it asserts its will to grow. 

Not as the stars and the clouds grow, not as 
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the rocks and the rain, but with a reach from 
without to. within. 

A nucleus wherein is stored a bit of the throb- 
of the universe, a life that is all its own. 

Under Life are these paragraphs :— 

In the beginning is matter and motion; 
motion is in all things and motion is life. 

The living cell senses the worlds about, re- 
turning the touch of the worlds. 

Cells fusing with cells form into new com- 
plexes, diverse as the stars and as many. 

They build the upstiffening plants, outbulk- 
ing the beasts betimes, and they build the 
beasts of the sea. 

They stand; they walk the walk of the man. 

In Man are these paragraphs :— 

Man mates and nests and rears and dies. 

Cell cleaving unto cell, breast burning unto 
breast, transmit the quenchless spark from life 
on to life. 

Man mates and builds and breeds and dies. 

In the final chapter on Man are these para- 
graphs :— 

Man mates and breeds to form and sense 
more delicate. 

He feeds with finer feelings; he clothes with 
treasured texture; he builds with royal gran- 
deur. 

He speaks in thoughts; he thinks in speech. 

Man meddles with might and mysteries. 

In the final section, God, first is Fear :— 

The cringing savage shrinks from the 
storm’s swift sting. 

He pleads the favor of his gods with servile 
dance and muddled incantation. 

He carves his idols with garish hand and 
bows his head in prostrate awe. 

In the image of man, man creates his gods. 

In the chapter on Law are these paragraphs: 

Man broods on wrongs and conjures right; 
he names the crimes and coins a code. 

He sets up stately courts and brings the 
skulking culprit to the bar. 

In the image of man’s justice, man creates 
his God the Judge. 

Under Home is this paragraph :— 

In the image of man’s fatherhood, 
creates his God the Father. 

Finally in the fortieth chapter are these para- 
graphs :— 

Made in the image of man is the god of 
man; from image to image unfolds his vision; 
from god to god he grows. 

Image and god draw near; god of justice; 
god of truth, god of beauty, god of love. 

In the heart of the motion in matter inheres 
the life that is total—the life of the god that 
is and the life of the god to be. 

Throughout the eternal vastness no dross sur- 
vives; not of man abides but in the Living God. 


man 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ou this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


COMMUNITY CIVICS: LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Grace A. Tarkington. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 580 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

We wish we had never reviewed another book on “Com- 
munity Civics” by whatever name it was called, for we are 
captivated by the way Grace A. Tarkington, author of “My 
Country,” has written upon “Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness in the United States.” 

We sympathize greatly with William Allen White when 
he said that his favorite book is the one he read last. We 
don’t see how any high school, junior or senior, can select 
any one text without wanting several other texts in the 
hands of the students. No matter what other text stu- 
dents have they need just such thrilling facts as are in 
the paragraph on page 394 of Grace A. Tarkington's 
“Community Civics.” 

“One set of factories in a New England State uses each 
year all the cotton grown on 195,000 acres in Southern 
States, and all the wool from 2,366,400 sheep in South 
America and Australia. ... New York City uses for food 
each year the grain from 2,140,162 acres in the West and 
South.” The book fairly bristles with thrilling statements 
like these. 

But statement of facts is merely incidental. Miss Tark- 
ington believes that unless the impulse to analyze Ameri- 
can life is aroused in pupils, however high their ideals and 
firm their purpose, they cannot properly help adjust the 
machinery of government to meet their needs. Many an 
otherwise intelligent citizen frequently is persuaded into 
the belief that our government has failed, merely because 
he has not understood that machinery made to fit condi- 
tions that have disappeared or greatly changed has been 
retained unchanged, or that new machinery badly needed 
has not been provided. She says that a nation is never 
finished. What is handed down to pupils is only partly 
made; it must be shaped and reshaped, a little change made 
here, another there. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS. By Charles E. 
Martz, Cleveland School of Education, and John A. 
Kinneman, West Chester, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School. Cloth. 340 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

With all the bright schemes for intensifying the new in- 
terest in the problems of democracy, citizenship, societal 
organization there seems to be no limit to the ingenuity of 
authors and resourcefulness of publishers in the produc- 
tion of something so significant in matter and so attractive 
in preparation that it impresses one as “the best ever.” 

It is an exacting demand which this parade of new func- 
tioning of “Social Science” in textbooks makes upon the 
reviewer, but the book of Martz and Kinneman has a new 
angle which is some relief; it is for teaching teachers rather 
than merely a text for high school students, and they play 
their game so loyal to the rules of teacher teaching that 
the point of view is really different. 

Their treatment of “The Problem of Poverty” is an ad- 
mirable illustration. “The prohibitionists held that much of 
poverty was due to alchohol. Their percentage ran as high 
as seventy-five, and in some rare cases to ninety. From 
actual studies the facts are that only a very small percent- 
age of cases of poverty can be traced directly to achohol. 
Finally, there are those people with ultra-religious convic- 


tions who believe that poverty is the result of sin. The 
interesting question at once arises as to whether it is the 
sins of the persons who are afflicted or the sins of the 
persons who produce the affliction. It should be evident to 
the reader that the causes which have been enumerated so 
far are ‘single-barreled’ concepts. They are part truths 
only. In fact they tend to cover the situation so lightly 
that the rational thing for us to do is to rule them out 
from any extensive consideration.” 

Evidently Martz and Kinneman do their own thinking 
and make an heroic and intelligent effort to have the teach- 


ers of Social Science have their students think for them- 
selves. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE. Curriculum Studies 
for the Elementary School. By Gertrude Hartman. 
Cloth. 681 Fifth avenue, New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Mussolini says that he has not created the national spirit 
of Italy, but that that spirit has created him. 

Lincoln did not solve the problem of an American 
Union, but the spirit of an American Union created him 
for its preservation. 

No man or woman will solve the world problems of the 
day, but the people for whom those problems will be solved 
will produce the leadership that will solve them. 

The schools will produce a generation that will produce 
their needed leadership, but the desired generation will not 
be produced by subject methods in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

No one has made a better statement than this of John 
Dewey: “Until the instincts of construction and production 
are systematically laid hold of in the years of childhood 
and youth, until they are trained in social directions, en- 
riched by historical interpretation, controlled and illumi- 
nated by scientific methods, we certainly are in no positioa 
even to locate the source of our economic evils, much less 
to deal with them effectively.” 

The school curriculum must be broadened and enlivened. 
It is worse than silly to call the broadening “faddish,” and 
its enlivenment “frills.” 

All important adding, multiplying, and other arithmetical 
work is done by machines, and all important spelling is 
done by the stenographic typewriter, but the educating of 
men and women to face the problems of America so as 
to create leadership that will solve those problems can 
never be done by a machine or a stenographic typewriter. 

Gertrude Hartman has come nearer than any one else 
whom we know to provide the material for a vitalized 
curriculum without attempting to present such a curric- 
ulum. Her book is suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
She is inspiring preparation for leadership. She presenis 
the material from which a curriculum can be made that 
will make a universal sentiment for the ennobling of Hom2 
and Community. 


Here are a few of a multitude of entirely new sugges- 
tions :— 

Home ornamentation as prayers—The crucial problem of 
modern life is the equitable division of the wealth created 
by the industrial revolution—Thinking of the most valu- 
able type arises out of the need of meeting some problem 
and reflecting upon the best way of solving it—The car- 


penter’s use to society—The kind of a man a motorman 
should be. 
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LABORATORY CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. By Agnes 
French Jaques, Vocational High School, Minneapolis. 
Cloth. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Nothing has more clearly demonstrated that woman has 
arrived than the way the public high school appreciates its 
opportunity to meet the girl’s special need. This is especi- 
ally in evidence in “Laboratory Chemistry for Girls.” 

This book is straight chemistry, laboratory chemistry, 
has all of elementary chemistry that any class needs, but 
the applications are always adapted to young girls train- 
ing to become intelligent nurse maids, or practical nurses, 
or skilled in home economics, or commercial cooks, or 
saleswomen. 

The chief attraction of this book, however, is not its 
vocational or domestic adaptation, but its masterful skill 
in preparing the way for girls to enjoy laboratory work. 
We fail utterly in our attempt to make clear what we find 
in the book, but it is a laboratory atmosphere for girls, 
something that makes it as womanly for them to work in 
a chemical laboratory as in cooking. 

PAUL IN PICTURE LAND. By Richard A. Clarke. 
With illustrations by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 

It is well worth while to be an editor and see the ingen- 
uity of authors and publishers in making old things new, 
and such genius we have never seen more skilfully dis- 
played than in “Paul in Picture Land” by Richard A. 
Clarke, who makes something entirely new of the cow that 
jumped over the moon, of Hey Diddle Diddle the Cat and 
the Fiddle, of Jack and Jill in their tumble, of Jack the 
Giant Killer, and all the other rhymes of “Mother Goose,” 
so told and so pictured as to be even more attractive to 
those who know “Mother Goose” by heart than to any 
one, if there be any one, who does not know these match- 
less rhymes. 


MORATIN: EL VIEJO Y LA NINA. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and bibliography, by Leslie Bannister 
Walton, B. A., Forbes Lecturer in Spanish, University 
of Edinburgh. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. Linen. lix + 113 pp. 

This is one of the Manchester University Series of Span- 
ish Texts, under the general editorship of that excellent 
Spanish scholar, Professor E. Allison Peers of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Previous volumes included an edi- 
tion of Calderén’s “El Alcalde de Zalamea” and an edition 
of “Lazarillo de Tormes.” The only play of Leandro 
Fernandez de Moratin previously available for English- 
speaking students of Spanish was “El si de las nifias,” de- 
servedly popular, but somewhat overworked, and it is good 
to have something else at hand fittingly to represent the 
author and the period. As in the other volumes of this 
series, the editorial work is an outstanding feature. The 
play is properly placed not only in the works of the author, 
but in the literary history of the epoch. The introduction, 
which is unusually long and full, discusses Spain and Span- 
ish literature under the early Bourbons, Spanish drama 
during the eighteenth century, the life and works of 
Moratin, his art, and the play itself. A bibliography in 
the appendix supplements the introduction. The notes are 
satisfactory. There is no vocabulary. The book will in- 
vite investigation by Spanish teachers who wish fresh 
material for intermediate classes. 

STORIES AND VERSE OF WEST VIRGINIA. Com- 
piled and edited with Biographical Sketches and Bibliog- 
raphy by Ella May Turner, State Normal School, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. Foreword by Wait- 
man Barbe, Litt. D. Published by the Author, Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia. 

Miss Turner has rendered her state and all professional 
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students of literary history an important service in her 
“Stories and Verse of West Virginia.” 

Waitman Barbe in the Foreword says :— 

“Here are set forth the coucrete evidences of the efforts 
of a developing Commonwealth to express itself in one 
of the fine arts, and these efforts will be respected by lit- 
erary students, as all such sincere efforts are respected, 
wherever found. It takes all of them to tell the story of 
what West Virginia has done and has tried to do. If a 
man’s reach does not exceed his grasp, then what’s a 
heaven for? On the whole it is a good showing; many 
readers will find it surprisingly good. 

“The biographical portions furnish material that has 
hitherto been uncollected or out of reach. Miss Turner 
deserves hearty thanks for an excellent, conscientious, and: 
comprehensive piece of work, to which she must have 
devoted many months of painstaking labor. West Vir- 
ginians, whether now within or without the state, will 
welcome it, and through its use in the schools and other- 
wise it will enable us better to know ourselves. Students 
of the development of American literature will find in this 
but little-studied territory not only the familiar roots of 
literary harvests but at least a few original and beauti- 
ful shoots that have reached up and waved in the sun.” 

It adds greatly to the literary prestige of West Vir- 
ginia to have had Rebecca Harding Davis a resident of 
Wheeling from early girlhood to her marriage; to have 
Frank R. Stockton live in Claymont Court in Jefferson 


County, West Virginia; to have Herbert Quick make his- 


home now for many years at Berkeley Springs; Fanny 
Kemble Johnson (Mrs. Vincent Costello) born in Fair- 
mont; to have had Henry Sydnor Harrison brought up 
in West Virginia; to have Charles Frederick Tucker 
Brooke born in Morgantown; to have Melville Davisson 


Post a native of Harrison County; to have Margaret 


Prescott Montague born at White Sulphur Springs. 

Not the least of. West Virginia’s literary attractions are 
the many writings of Robert Allen Armstrong and Wait- 
man Barbe of the State University. 


THE FIRST WHITE WOMAN ON THE BLACK 
HILLS AS TOLD BY HERSELF. Mrs. Annie D. 
Tallent. Collected and edited by O. W. Coursey. Pub- 
lished by the Educator Supply Company, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 

Major Coursey has done much service to South Dakota 
with his pen. While other writers may be better known 
nationally no other writer has rendered South Dakota 
better service with the pen. 

His *Who’s Who in South Dakota” in four volumes, 
culminating in Volume IV with thirty-five biographies. 
with individual biographies of General Beadle and Senator 
Kittredge, magnify the activities of the men of the day, 
but none of these has the same literary attraction as has 
“The First White Woman on the Black Hills,” which not 
only gives adequate recognition of the pioneer life of Mrs. 
Annie D. Tallent, long superintendent of schools in Pen- 
nington county, South Dakota, but deserves prominent 
recognition as a literary portrayal of the adventures of an 
heroic woman who led the procession of noble women who 














carried the best civilization of Iowa into the mining camps 
Oculists and_ Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
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HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Dr. William Orr, Winchester, Mass., 
formerly deputy state commissioner of 
education in Massachusetts, who re- 
signed in 1916 to direct Young Men’s 
Christian Association educational work 
in Europe, has been decorated by the 
government of Poland with the Com- 
manding Order of Polonia Restituta. 
The ceremony took place at the 
Michael Rey College, Warsaw, before 
a gathering of distinguished govern- 
ment officials, college directors, teach- 
ers and students of the higher grades. 
The vice-minister of education be- 
stowed the honor in the name of 
the President of Poland. During the 
World War and subsequently he gave 
most valuable assistance to the Polish 
ministry of education. 


— 


Newtown, New York, High School 
is magnifying school-home work of 
the students. Here are a few of the 
constructions recently exhibited by the 
school: Construction of an airplane 
that would  fly.—Construction of 
an electric furnace from a tin can 
lined thickly with plaster of paris into 
which two carbon rods had been thrust 
as _ electrodes—Construction of an 
electroplating outfit and a rectifier— 
A pump constructed by a girl out of a 
“U” tube, two rubber stoppers with 
rubber flaps over the holes acting as 
valves, and a glass rod for a piston.— 
A pump constructed out of a glass 
tube, two flat corks, two nails, two 
pieces of leather and a piece of wood 
fastened to the lower cork to act as a 
piston—An iceless refrigerator made 
out of some pieces of wood and a piece 
of canvas—A fire extinguisher made 
from a milk bottle—A Cartesian diver 
made from two bottles and a piece of 
tubber—A block and _ tackle con- 
structed. 


Resolutions of protest against using 
history textbooks for anv other pur- 
pose than that of teaching history, 
unbiased and fair to all peoples, were 
offered at the opening _ session 
of the annual convention of the 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


American Historical Association. 
President Edward P. Cheyney of the 
association, who offered the resolu- 
tions, said the action was made neces- 
sary by the attacks in New York and 
other states by  extra-educational 
groups upon histgry textbooks on the 
grounds that they are unpatriotic. 
These groups, he asserted, say that 
enemies of the United States in its 
various wars have been praised by 
historians, whereas the object of his- 
tory should be to teach patriotism. 
History should teach facts and not 
propaganda, and should be written by 
broadminded historians giving un- 
biased, fair information, Dr. Cheyney 
asserted. Textbooks from which high 
school and college students are now 
studying history were approved by Dr. 
Cheyney. 


The advantage of requiring the stu- 
dent to participate in some form of 
athletics while in college was urged 
upon the annual convention of the So- 
ciety of Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion in Colleges by Professor 
William H. Geer of Harvard. 
At Harvard the student is permitted 
to elect his sport or physical activitv. 
Students are urged to become mem- 
bers of one of the regular athletic 
squads which requires more than the 
prescribed three hours a week and the 
lecture in hygiene. 

The Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounces that Professor Paul Monroe 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected to the China 
Medical Board of the Foundation, and 
Dr. John G. Fitzgerald, professor of 
hygiene and preventive medicine and 
director of the Connaught Antitoxin 
Laboratories of the University of 
Toronto, has been elected to member- 
ship in the Foundation’s International 
Health Board. 


A recent study in fifty-seven hich 
schools of Michigan having an enroll- 
ment of 90 to 500 pupils reveals the 


fact that the median number of grad- 
uates over a five-year period was 33.2 
per cent. of the number of pupils en- 
tering the first year; and that 48.3 per 
cent. of these graduates enter schools 
of higher education. 


Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal Mc- 
Kinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
been appointed a member of the Na- 
tional Research Advisory Committee 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This committee will act in an 
advisory capacity toward the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association. Superintendent Jesse H. 
Newlon of Denver is chairman of this 
committee, whose work will be nation 


wide. 

The Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounces that a total of $2,725,000 has 
been appropriated to the medical 


schools of two American universities 
and two Canadian universities. These 
appropriations were made in fulfill- 
ment of various pledges made previ- 
ously by the Foundation. In addition 
it was voted to continue certain Fel- 
lowships in United States educational 
institutions. Of these appropriations, 
$1,000,000 will go to the medical school 
of the University of Chicago, $1,000,- 
000 to the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and $225,000 to the 
medical school of the University of 
Iowa. The remaining $500,000 is for 
the endowment of the medical school 
of the University of Alberta. 





The election of 
principal of the 


Ezra Lehman, 
Shippensburg State 


Normal School, as president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation was a_ greater honor than 


appears upon the surface, for there 
were four other prominent  edu- 
cators put forth in competition for the 
honor. In many ways during the 
meeting the ability and popularity of 
Principal Lehman were in evidence. 
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Wooster College, Ohio, has received 
$200,000 from Bert Babcock, Phelps, 
N. Y., for a fine community house on 
the campus. 


Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, who is said 
to have been paid $45,000 to settle his 
suit against Columbia University for 
$150,000 for being dismissed from the 
faculty of Columbia during the World 
War for his activities, is now presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which ‘s 
probably the most distinguished honor 
that could come to an educator. Dr. 
Cattell is one of the leading scientific 
scholars in this country and, as this 
election shows, is one of the most uni- 
versally esteemed by scientists. 


Merchant ships to the number of 


5,046 passed through the Panama 
canal during the year 1923. They 
paid approximately $22,961,000 in 


tolls, or $10,000,000 more than in 1922. 

Moses Stephen Slaughter, head of 
the department of Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who died in 
Rome, graduated from De Pauw Uni- 
versity in 1883, and later attended 
Johns Hopkins and schools in Berlin 
and Munich. In 1909 he was sent to 
Rome as the annual rrofessor to the 
Latin American School of Classical 
Studies. He had international  dis- 
tinction as a Latin scholar. 

The World Court seems to have 
been universally approved by state 
associations. 


Student government, State Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Kentucky, appears 
to be a pronounced success. 





In Marshall, Missouri, the new 
Central High School, the latest word 
in school architecture, has a gyin- 
nasium 50 by 80 feet, and two physi- 
cal directors are employed for the 
full year directing the recreation of 
the children in all vacations. The 
elementary schools and kindergartens 
are equaliy well provided with rec- 
reational equipment and __ leadership. 
For a city of 6,000 population, for a 
city of any population in fact, Mar- 
shall is rendering noble service in this 
line. 


At the death of Miss Emily Gard- 
ner Munro after distinguished pro- 
fessional and community — service in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, the Water- 
bury Republican said: “Miss Munro 
was friendly, kindly, gracious, gifted 
with the subtle understanding of the 
youthful mind that is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the educator whose 
success is to be more than commer- 
cial. These qualities enabled her to 
win the confidence of her scholars 
and impress them so strongly as she 
did. It was these qualities, too, that 
made her a congenial and influential 
member of the Waterbury Women’s 
Club and the College Club of Water- 
bury. By her death the city loses 
one of its outstanding women  citi- 
zens.” 
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; Edward W. Clark, principal, Ven. 
ice, California, a skilful organizer 
and conductor of European tours for 
teachers, has broken even his record 
in providing a maximum of comfort 
at a minimum expense for next sum. 
mer. 


There are to be four Dr. William 
H. Allen Question-and-Answer Break. 
fasts at the meeting of the Depart. 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 25-28 Auditorium Hotel, 8 
a.m. Write Dr. Allen, 1125 Amster. 
dam Avenue, New York, early for 
reservations. These Breakfasts have 
been among the most fascinating pro- 
grams of the week in other years, 
They were omitted last year and 
greatly missed. 





Mrs. Cora A. Stearns, for the past 
twenty = years superintendent 9 


schools for the towns of Ervin 
W endell, Leverett, and Shutesheiat 
died in Gardner Memorial Hospital 


December 30. She had resigned her 
position last August, and had recently 
moved to Gardner, where her daugh- 
ter is teaching. 


_ The Decatur (Illinois) Daily Re. 
view is a booklet in which is every 
article and item about the Decatur 
schools that has been printed in the 
local papers and other papers so far 
as is known. We have never seen 
anything to compare with this as 3 
revelation of public interest in school 
affairs. When has any city had such 
leadership for so many years as De 
catur has in John J. Richeson and 
has had in H. B. Wilson and J. 0, 
Engleman. ‘ 


— 


_ Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass, 
is making a “drive” for endowment, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
wrote Principal Southworth of th 
academy that he regretted that he 
could not do much, but incidentally 
enclosed his check for ten thousand 
dollars. 


Public School Finance in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York ani 
New Jersey 


Volume II of a_ series Studies in 
Public School Finance, prenared u- 
der the direction of Professor 
Fletcher Harper Swift, and published 
by the University of Minnesota in its 
series of Research Publications, is 
now ready for distribution. This 
second volume is devoted to the Eat 
and contains studies of public schoo 
finance in Massachusetts, New York 
and New Jersey. 

All research publications of th 
University of Minnesota are sold i 
actual cost. University regulation 
provide no funds for advertising. The 
price of the present volume is $2. 
Orders should be addresse“ to the 
Librarian of the University of Minne 
sota. 


Superintendent R. J. Kiefer, Niles 
Ohio, president of the State Associt 
tion, at its recent meeting made mot 
heroic recommendations for _ efficiett 
organization with a view to develoy 
ing leadership of all educationd 
forces. 4 
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How the T. CU. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you 
are totally disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 


| Pays $11.67 a Week when you are| 


quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness! 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from 
your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 


Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pays Double these benefits for 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. 

Pays Operation benefits in ad- 
dition to other benefits if your 
policy has been in force for} 
one year. 

Larger Benefits—Policies issued 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately 





ceiving larger pay-checks. 








increased premi- | 
| ums, for those educators re- | 











These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a great thing for teachers. 
There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it's 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


It commits you to no action. It 
implies nothing except that you 
would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail 
the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C.U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


J. M. Hammond, Principal 
Washington School, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
ing of security to know that if 
sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family until health is 
restored.” 


Miss Inn E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so Feason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


Do You Know What It Means 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 
Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


| 
| Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


Worry-Chasing Coupon | 


Y.. — -Free Information Coupen- - ~ 


TO THE T. C. U,, 

441 T. C. U, Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective 
the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


DRE 6 cccccccncss beh beeéeceue 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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